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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a senes of 127 perfomiance-based teacher 
education (PB'''E) leamtng .,ackages focusing upon speafic pro- 
fessional cofnpetefK::es of vocational teachers. The competerxaes 
upon whKdi these modutes are based were identified and verified 
through research as being important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondaiy tevels of in- 
struction. TTie modules are suitable for the preparatKXi of teachers 
and other occupational trainers in all occupanortal areas 

Each module provides learning expener)ces that integrate theory 
and application, each culminates with cnterKin-refererwed as- 
sessment of the teacher's (instructor's, trainer* s) perfonTiance of 
the speafied competency The matenals are designed for use by 
teachers-in-training wockjng individually or in groups under the 
direction arxJ with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
aCjng as resource persons. Resource persons should be swited in 
the teacher competences being developed and should be thor- 
oughly onented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using 
t^ese matenals 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and corxJucting performance-^jased training programs 
for preservice and inservice teachers as well as business-mdus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a wide var>?ty of individual needs and 
interests The matenals are intended for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of education, postsecorxJary institu- 
tions, local education agenaes, and others responsible for the 
professional development of vocational teachers and other occu- 
pational trainers 

The PBTE cumculum packages in Categones A - J are products 
of a sustained research and development effort by the National 
Centers Pro<,ram for Professional Development for Vocational 
Education Many individuals, institutions, arnl agenaes participat- 
ed wrth the National Center and have made contnbutions to the 
systematic development, tes^^g. revision, and refinement of these 
very significant training matenals. Calvin J Cotrell directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 
modules are based and also directed the cumculum development 
effort from 1971 - 1972 Curtis R Finch provided leadership for 
the program from 1972 - 1974 Over 40 teacher educators pro- 
vided input in development of initial versions of the modules, over 
2.000 teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutions used the matenals and 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
refinement 



Parly versions of the matenals were developad by the National 
oenier m cooperation with the vocational teacner education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missoun— 
Columbia Preliminary testing of the matenals was conducted at 
Oregon State University. Temple University, and the University 
of Missoun— Columbia 

FoiiOwing preliminary testing, major revision of all matenals was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the matenals v/as earned out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College. Colorado State University. Ferns State Col- 
lege. Michigan. Flonda State Universay. Holland College. P E.I . 
Canada. Oklahoma State University. Rutgers University. New 
Jersey. State University College at Bi'ffalo. New York. Temple 
University, Pennsylvania. University of Anzona. University of 
Michigan— Flint. University of Minnesota- Twin Cities. University 
of Nebraska— Lincoln. University of Northern Colorado: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. Univwsity o* Tennessee Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and in many other countnes of the world User feed- 
back from such extensive use. as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustrations 
of th3 ongmal matenals Furthermore, three new categones (K-M) 
had ^en added to the senes. covenng the areas of serving 
students with special/exceptior.al needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
education This addition required the articulation of content a'xing 
the original modules and those of the new categories 

Recognition is extended to the following individuals for 'heir roles 
in the revision of the onginal materials Lois G Harrington. Cath- 
erine C King-Rch and Michael E Wonacott. Program />vosoaates. 
for revision of content and resources, Cheryl M Lowry. Research 
Specialist, for illustration specifications, and Barbara Shea for 
artwork Special recognition is extended to the staff at AAVIM 
for their invaluable contributions to the quality of the final pnnted 
products, particularly to Sylvia Conine for typesetting, to Marilyn 
MacMillan for module layout, design, and final artwork, and to 
George W Smith, Jr for supervision of the module production 
process 




THE HATDHAL CEMTIR 
FOR RESEARCti M YDCATim EOUCATIOM 

OO STATE UWtRSlTV 
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The NatKXiai Center tof Research m Vocational Education s mis- 
sion IS to increase the atnlity o* dn/erse agenaes. instrtutxxtt. and 
organizatioos to solve educational problems relating to mdivxJuaJ 
career planning, preparatioo. and progressw The h4ationaJ Center 
fulfills Its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educat«onal programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program rvjeds and outcomes 

• Providing information tor national planning and policy 

• Installing educational programs arvj products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership developmeni and training programs 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
r/y» N«&on«/ Institute for fnstrvcvonaJ Mtmnsls 
120 Oriftmier Engineering Center 
Athens. Georgia 30602 



The American Association for VocatonaJ Instructional Matenals 
( AAViM) IS a nonprofit national institute 

The institute s a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocational and technical education m the United Stales 
and Canada to provide for excellence m instructional matenals 

Direction is given by a representaUve from each of ttie spates, 
provinces and temtones AAVIM also works dosety with teacher 
organizatior^, govemnr>ent agenaes arxJ industry 



INTRODUCTION 



A long-range plan of any kind answers three ques- 
tions, as follows: 

• Where do I want to be at a given time? 

• Why do I want to be there? 

• How can I get there? 

The long-range plan is a kind of road map for your 
trip. With map in hand, you plot the shortest distance 
over the best roads to reach your destination: the 
goals and objectives you set. 

Unfortunately, no matter how good your planning 
is, you cannot always be certain that detours, road- 
blocks, new construction, or freaks of nature won't 
interfere. So, you must be ready to sidetrack, to 
detour, to find another way to reach your goals. With 
a long-range plan, you are prepared to meet the 
unexpected— to face the challenge with a clear 
mind— because you know where you want to be at 
a specific time. 

Long-range planning in vocational-technical 
education serves many important functions; for 
example: 



• It helps you define the program's educational 
mission. 

• It helps the administrator and interested com- 
munity members to recognize what it is they are 
being asked to support. 

• It helps you discover detours, roadblocks, and 
unexpected changes in direction before they 
stop your progress. 

• It assists you in determining needed facilities, 
equipment, and staff. 

• it helps you prepare a budget that will /esult in 
efficient use of your resources. 

• It affords you an excellent opportunity to con- 
tinually evaluate your program and its progress. 

A popular saying among managers is, "Definite 
plans produce definite results; indefinite plans do not 
produce indefinite results— they typically produce no 
results at all." This module is designed to help you 
gain the knowledge and skill you will need to develop 
definite long-range plans. Don't underestimate the 
value of a long-range plan— because, of course, you 
plan to succeed. 




ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the concepts involved in developing long- 
range plans for a vocational-technical program (Learn- 
ing Experience I). 

2. After completing the required reading, develop a sec- 
tion of a long-range plan for a vocational-technical pro- 
gram (Learning Experience II). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing program goals and objectives. If you do not 
already have this competency, meet with your resource 
person to determine what method you will use to gain this 
skill. One option is to complete the information and prac- 
tice activities in the following module: 
• Develop Program Goals and Objectives, Module A-6 

Resources 

A list of the outstde resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the nxxJuIe follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references in 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference: Bregman, Ralph. A Model for Planning 
Vocational Education at the Local Level. IN 153. Col- 
umbus, OH; The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University. 
1979. 

Reference: VanAusdIe, Steven. Comprehensive Insti- 
tutional Planning in Two-Year Colleges: Volume /— 
An Overview and Conceptual Framework. SN 26. Col- 
umbus, OH: The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
1980. 



Reference: VanAusdIe, Steven. Comprehensive In- 
stitutional Planning in Two-Year Colleges: Volume 11— A 
Planning Process and Case Study. SN 27. Columbus, 
OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. The Ohio State University, 1980. 
A vocational-technical administrator or teacher, ex- 
perienced in long-range program planning, with whom 
you can consult. 

Learning Experience li 

Required 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
developing a section of a long-range program plan 
for a vocational-technical program. 

Learning Experiance Hi 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can develop 
long-range program plans. 

A resource person to assess your competency m 
developing long-range program plans. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) nnodule, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For 
more in-depth information on how to use the modules in 
teacher/trainer education programs, you may wish to refer 
to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient preservice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in 
general and to the PBTE matenals. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules, 
li also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well 
as a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementa- 
tion questions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action. 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 
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Activity 



For information on developing long-range program goals and the functions 
of and steps in organizing your long-range pian» read the following informa- 
tion sheet. 



DEVELOPING LONG-RANGE PROGRAM PLANS 



Long-range program planning serves as the road 
map for a successful journey through vocational- 
technical education. Like a road map, a long-range 
plan must be prepared ahead of time and consulted 
as you progress. Planning for the future gives direc- 
tion to any changes that must be made. Vocational 
teachers are usually expected to develop long-range 
plans for their programs, as well as more immediate, 
annual plans. 

Long-range program plans need to be developed 
using an orderly process such as the one that 
follows: 

1. Talk with knowledgeable people in your field 
(e.g., state department and university person- 
nel, leaders in state and local vocational 
associations) in order to anticipate future 
developments in occupational education. 

2. Gather information about employment trends 
in your occupational specialty area. These 
statistics will be critical to you in making deci- 
sions that will help in the formulation of long- 
range program plans. 

3. Become knowledgeable about the long-range 
plans for vocational-technical education in your 
community. (Incidentally, your questioning may 
be the push your administrator needs to begin 
to make any necessary changes.) 

4. Develop program goals (statements of what is 
to be achieved) based on the knowledge you 
have gained in the preceding steps. 

5. Estimate, to the best of your knowledge, the 
resources, (e.g., facilities, funds) that will be 
needed to accomplish the goals you have set. 

6. Develop a systematic plan of activities to get 
from where you presently are to where you 
want to go in the future. Include in the plan a 
means for obtaining feedback concerning your 
progress. 

The process of developing 5ony' range program 
plans should provide you with the opportunity to 
communicate and share ideas with administrators, 
co-workers, advisory committees, university and 
state department personnel, key community person- 
nel, and business and industry associates. These 
people can help you develop effective long-range 



plans by contributing ideas through formal and in- 
fernal discussions. The final responsibility of writing 
the plan may be youro, but preliminary communica- 
tion with many other people will help ensure that you 
develop realistic program plans, through which your 
program goals can ultimately be achieved. 

Long-range program plans can be developed for 
a series of courses in a specific occupational area, 
for a whole service area or cluster, or for the total 
vocational-technical program. Ideally, program plan- 
ning would occur at each of these levels, with coor- 
dination between levels. 

Logic dictates that program goals and objectives 
be established before program planning can be car- 
ried out, since they are the foundations on which 
long-range plans are built. However, total long-range 
plans go beyond the goals and describe the means 
for achieving them. Effective long-range plans are 
not merely statements of good intent. They are 
specific plans for action, with responsibility 
designated for their achievement. 

For each goal, there should be objectives and ac- 
tivities to make sure that the goal is achieved. The 
long-range plan may, for example, include a goal 
of enrolling 50 percent more females and minority 
group members within three years. 
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One objective under that goal might be to make 
more females and minority group members aware 
of the program. An act&vity designed to achieve that 
objective might be to produce a brochure aimed at 
females and describing their opportunities in the oc- 
cupation. Another activity might involve working with 
school counselors to identify minority students with 
whom you could discuss the program. (See sample 1 
for several examples of the relationship between 
goals, objectives, and activities.) 

The point is that long-range plans must be broken 
down into manageable sections in order to be prac- 
tical and functional. Plans should be broken into 
identified segments, or steps, with deadlines for 
each stage. Activities are completed, thus achiev- 
ing an objective. Objectives are achieved, thus 
meeting the goals. When all goals are met, you have 
fulfilled your long-range plans. However, your plans 
are never truly completed, because a long-range 
plan should be a growing, changing thing. 

To reach an ultimate goal, such as a goal of mak- 
ing training available to all students, the plan must 
be structured so that each year it can be reviewed 
and revised in the light of new evidence. If, in spite 
of producing and distributing an attractive brochure, 
the number of females in the program did not in- 
crease, then new promotional techniques should be 
devised— or the long-range plans should be reex- 
an.ined to determine whether the goal is realistic. 



Typically, long-range plans project activities for the 
next three to five years. This is probably the most 
efficient span, because changing technology and 
new emerging occupations make it difficult and in- 
efficient to attempt to plan beyond a five-year time 
span. It should be noteo that according to the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 
98-524)— 

Any state desiring to receive funds from its allot- 
ment for any fiscal year shall submit to the 
Secretary a State plan for a 3-year period in the 
case of the initial plan ani a 2-year period 
thereafter, together with sue. ^^nual revisions 
as the State board determines be necessary. 

A plan can become too rigid if it is spelled out in 
too much detail. What should occur is that the 
general direction the vocational-technical program 
should take for the next three to five years should 
be described through goals, objectives, and activi- 
ties. Then, each year, with the assistance of your ad- 
visory committee and other key people, you should 
reevaluate the plan, make changes where neces- 
sary, and add a year of directions to the program 
plan so that it is always three to five years ahead. 
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SAMPLE 1 



PROGRAM GOALS, SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES. 
AND ACTIVITIES 



i. Goal: Organize the vocattonai program on the basis of accurate human resource 

infbmiation. 

Specific By 1990, a human resource supply*and^mand study of allied health dccupa- 
Oi»iective: tions wHI t)e completed in Blueblood County, wKh a report forwarded to the ad* 
visory committee. 

Activities: Organize a human resource .^uppty^wdKiem^ survey. 

Conduct the human resource wppiy^iemHl^^ survey. 

Analyze the results of the human iespurM:SOpp<iN^^ survey. 

Prepare recommendations n»lated to allied HeaHh for the advisory committee. 

IL Goal: Keep the vocational program content relevant to studeht r>e#ds. 

^3pecific By 1990, a fotlow-up study of business and dffice students will be completed and 
Objective: reported to the faculty and school adminii4rators. 

Activities: Gather data on student withdrawals and dropouts. 
Analyze data on withdrawals and dropouts. 
Prepare instruments for student follow*up. 
Conduct the student followHjp. 
Gather opinions from employers of program graduates. 
Analyze data. 

Report the data to faculty members and administrators. 

Utilize an advisory committee to help guide ahd'miintain the vocational program. 

Specific By the next school year, an advisory committee for tt)e fife science program will 
Objective: be established to assist and ;idvise the faculty and tiie board on matters pertain- 
ing to curriculum and facilities^ 

Activities: Determine the chain of command within the institution. 

Assess tiie attitudes of school administrators, teachers, and members of the com* 
munity toward advisory comifnittees. 

Determine what other educational advisory committees exist !n the school and 
community. 

Keep the administrator infonned of efforts to organize an advisory committee. 
Prepare a written rationale for having a fire science advisory committee. 
Prepare a statement of purpose, as a charter for tiie advisdry committee. (If a task 
force is used to develop tiiis, additional steps must be added:) 
Obtain permission from tiie appropriate administrative unit (such as the board) 
to organize a fire science advisory committee. 



III. Goal: 
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How Does One Proceed? 

The major question that first must be answered— 
and the question that will infiJence ail other factors 
in a long-range program plan— is. What should the 
vocational-technical program In my school or col- 
lege look like three to five years from now? With 
the help of your advisory committee, your administra- 
tion, and state department and university personnel, 
you' must begin with a statement of assumptions 
about the future and about the nature of the occupa- 
tional program. These assumptions establish the 
framev/ork for .ooking at the vocational-technical pro- 
gram of the future. 

Assumptions should not take the form of wild 
guesses. Instead, they should be logical, carefully 
determined decisions, made on the basis of occupa- 
tional supply and demand, community survey data, 
and other related factors, such as the social, 
economic, political, and educational forces that 
prevail. Examples of a few such statements of basic 
assumptions follow: 

• The student enrollment of the school will remain 
essentially stable over the next five years. 

• Percales will be seeking training in occupational 
programs that are at present exclusively the 
province of males. 

• There will be a decreasing demand for training 
in agricultural-related occupations because of 
the gradual urbanization of the area. 

• Limited funding for vocational education will pre- 
vent the addition of technical programs requir- 
ing sophisticated and expensive equipment. 

• There will be increasing pressure to make voca- 
Uonal education more readily available to handi- 
capped students. 

After you have established assumptions about the 
future, the next steps involve moving the program 
of the present to the perceived program of the future 
Before planning the future you must be well aware 
of the present, because the present— no matter how 
good or bad— is the foundation on which you must 
build. This can be accomplished in a four-step 
procedure. 

Step 1: Gather Information about the communi- 
ty. If a community si'rvey is available, consider this 
to be the starting point of your understanding of the 
present/* All kinds of information and data that can 
help you gam a better understanding of the present 
are available from a community survey. 



Community survey data— such as present and 
projected school enrollments, number and kinds of 
faculty, present facilities and equipment, present cur- 
riculum offerings, administrative organization of the 
school system, budgetary allocations, and the institu- 
tion's tax base— help define the scope of the present 
situation. Knowing students' occupational interests 
and. at the secondary level, knowing the expectations 
of parents in your community are also important. 

Step 2: Search out Information on occupational 
supply and demand. Decision makers responsible 
for planning educational programs that are designed 
to prepare persons for specific occupations and ski.ls 
must be aware of occupational supply and demand. 
The Perkins Act of 1984 states that vocational pro- 
grams need "to meet the needs of the Nation's ex- 
isting and future work force for marketable skills and 
to improve productivity and promote economic 
growtn." 

Where does one find this important information? 
The employment services office in your town or 
neighboring county seat is one source of up-to-date 
information on employment trends. Its files and 
records show peak and low periods in local employ- 
ment and industry. The U.S. Department of Labor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics also publishes informa- 
tion on employment, which you may find in your 
library. 

Another source is your state occupational infor- 
mation coordinating committee (SOICC). The 
SOICCs and their national counterpart, the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(NOICC). were set up by the Education Amendments 
of 1976 to develop, implement, and coordinate an 
occupational information system. One of the resporv 
sibilities of the SOICCs is to link those who use and 
those who develop labor supply-and-demand infor- 
mation. 



1 To gam Skill tn planning, conducting, and reporting tr>e findings ol a com- 
munitv survey, you may wish to relor to Modulo AO. Prepare tor a Com- 
munny Survey. Module A.2. Conduct a Community Survey, and Module A-3. 
Report the Findings of a Community Survey 
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Furthermore, each state bureau of vocational 
education reports on vocational program comple- 
tions and expectations for that state. You can write 
to your state supervisor for these materials. In addi- 
tion student follow-up studies can tell you something 
about the success your former students have had 
in gaining employment in their field.2 

Step 3: Sei .uture program goals. Based on the 
previous information, you should assess the present 
situation and set future program goals. Keep in mind 
that not all goals are of the same size and scope, 
and this will affect (1) the length of time needed to 
meet each goal and (2) the resources you will need. 
Consider the following two examples of how program 
goals can be developed: 

• Mr. Clifford, a perceptive business education 
teacher, is aware that although his graduates 
are well prepared in the basic secretarial skills, 
they seem to be unable to compete for jobs. It 
appears that (1) the local employers are hiring 
people with fewer skills than those of his grad- 
uates and (2) a majority of the newly employed 
secretaries come from an adjacent school 
district. 

Upon studying the problem and talking with 
some of the local employers, Mr. Clifford has 
decided that his students could benefit from a 
unit on how to get a job. Goal: Teach a unit on 
applying for a job, filling out applications, and 
interviewing for a position. This is a smaller- 
sized program goal, involving a limited amount 
of time and resources. 

• It has been brought to Mr. Clifford's attention— 
both bj his advisory committee and by many 
of the employers in the area— that his students 
would benefit from on-the-job work experience 
before they graduate from his program. Goal: 
Provide cooperative work experience as an in- 
tegral part of the business education program. 
Because of the extensive curricular changes re- 
quired, the necessity of identifying and 
establishing good training stations, and the 
possible need for additional staff to coordinate 
the on-the-job experience, this program goal 
could be classified as a major one. 

Step 4: L .t the activities for reaching goals. 
You need to sequence the activities for achieving 
the goals. This may involve determining the order 
in which facilities and equipment will be obtained, 
the order in which additional teaching personnel wili 
be employed, or the order in which funds will be 
spftnt for these items. 



2 To gam skill tn obtaining employment information usmg follow-up studies 
you may wish to refer to Module A- 10 CondLH:t a StuOent Foffow-Up StuOy 



Planning how one spends money for the acquisi- 
tion of facilities, equipment, and personnel is sim- 
ply a matter of creating a long-range budget. It is 
through the budgeting process that one is able to 
spread the expenses evenly over a period of years. 
It is also through this process that one is best able 
to make day-to-day economic decisions that will, in 
the long run, be most appropriate in terms ^f ac- 
complishing long-range goals. 

As an example, a health occupations teacher may 
need an expensive microscope for teaching the typ- 
ing of blood. The teacher could decide that, rather 
than buying a cheaper model with little magnifying 
power, he/she will delay purchase for two years un- 
til a better model can be afforded. He/she can then 
buy the model which better fits into the long-range 
program plans and which will permit the students to 
perform more sophisticated procedures. 

In summary, a long-range program plan includes 
fcur basic concepts, as follows: 

• Forecasting the future from data obtained from 
a community survey, the study of occupational 
supply and demand, and student and (at the 
secondary level) parent interests 

• Setting broad program goals for the future 

• Estimating the resources needed to accomplish 
the program goals 

• Developing activities for the accomplishment of 
these goals 

Furthermore, long-range planning involves 
developing courses of action to reach specific pro- 
gram goals. Orderly growth, better coordination with 
faculty and administrators, better cor;.,r:jnication, 
and more realistic decisions are among the ad^ an- 
tages of long-range planning. Fewer crises will arise 
If long-range plans are used, because problem areas 
are anticipated and the need for resources is 
recognized. The process of developing a long-range 
program plan involves analyzing data conceming the 
community, recognizing vocational-technical goals, 
and determining the activities and resources 
necessary to accomplish these goals. 
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/ optional 
' Activity 



You may wish to read one or more of the following supplementary references: 

Bregman, A Model for Planning Vocational Education at the Local Level, 
focuses on community participation in the planning process. The author 
discusses a comprehensive, generalized mode! and its application to 
vocational education. 

• VanAusdIe, Comprehensh/e Institutional Planning tn the Two-Year Col- 
leges: Volume l-'An Overview and Conceptual Framework, provides 
information on initiating or improving one's approach to planning. It in- 
cludes an overview of the literature, a conceptual framework, recent 
trends, problems, and planning characteristics. 

• VanAusdIe, Comprehensive Institutional Planning in tiie Two-Year Col- 
leges: Volume II--A Planning Process and Case Study, provides a 
step-by-step approach to the development and implementation of a 
comprehensive planning process. It includes a case study of the plan- 
ning activities at one community college. 



/Optional 
Activity _ 



To increase your understanding of specif-c procedures used in drafting a 
long-range plan, you may wish to arrange through your resource person to 
interview individuals who have had experience in developing and using a 
long-range plan. Some suggestions for such persons include an experienced 
vocational-technical teacher, a department head, or a local vocational ad- 
ministrator. During the interview, you may wish to ask such questions as the 
following: 

• Who provided the information used in the long-range plan? 

• How was information collected for use in the long-range plan? 

• What problems were encountered during the development of the long- 
range plan? How were they solved? 

• What parts of the plan proved to be particularly valuable? 

You might also wish to ask to examine a copy of a long-range program plan, 
if available. 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet, Developing Long-Range Program Plans, pp. 6-10. Each of 
the four items requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, 
but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1 Mr. Thorton was a bit unhappy and was expressing his feelings to a colleague m the business depart- 
ment. 'There is not much point in long-range planning because the plans are never achieved anyv;ay. 
As I see it, our function is to educate our students so they will be competent secretaries, and I already 
have the best stenographic program in the state.** 

Assume that you are the colleague and have been appointed by the department head to develop a long- 
range plan ♦or the business department. Develop a response to convince Mr. Thorton that long-range 
planning is important. 



2 Suppose you were tne chairperson for a committee of vocational-technical instructors who were work- 
ing out a long-range plan *or their occupational program. What kinds of information and materials would 
you try to gather for the committee as they began to develop their plans? 
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If the long-range plan for your program spans a time period of three to five years, it would seem logical 
to make detailed plans for the various activities and action steps that should take place during the entire 
five years. Would you make such plans? Why or why not? 



4. Making plans three years or so in advance means planning for a future that is unknown and often 
unknowable. How can a vocational-technical teacher be expected to be an expert fortune-teller and plan 
a program for conditions that don't yet exist? 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1 . Mr. Thorton's thinking seems to be limited to the 
day-by-day operation of his own stenographic 
program. He needs to realize the benefits that a 
'ong-range plan can tring, not only to his own 
program but to the whole business department. 

For example, during the preparation for a long- 
range plan, data gathered in a student follow-up 
study may indicate a need to add a unit on 
simulated stenographic office practice. Review- 
ing employment data may reveal that a data pro- 
cessing program should be developed in the 
school. A carefully thought-through long-range 
plan may obtain the support of the administration 
for additional equipment, whereas an unsubstan- 
tiated request would be turned down. 

By working within the context of a long-range 
plan, Mr. Thorton could use his time and energy 
to best effect, working on activities that lead to 
definite objectives and desired goals, instead of 
expending effort in a perhaps haphazard way. 
Even though Mr. Thorton has a strong program 
now, with a long-range plan hy can be relatively 
assured that, in three or five years time, it will be 
significantly better. He will be in control of its 
direction, instead of simply having to react to the 
pressures or problems of the moment. 

2. Committee members may need access to a great 
deal of materials and information from many 
sources before they can identify future trends in 
occupat'onal programs and goals for a voca- 
tional-technical program. Consequently, a wide 
range of materials should be made available to 
them, including such items as the following: 

• Occupational surveys 

• Community surveys 

• Prior long-range plans for the institution or 
district 

• Present and projected enrollments 



• State reports concerning the type, number, 
and location of secondary and postsecond- 
ary programs in your occupational area 

• Program and/or institutional budget reports 
or summaries 

• Equipment inventories 

• Local and state employment statistics for oc- 
cupations in your vocational-technical area 

• Evaluation materials, such as follow-up 
studies of graduates, local or state voca- 
tional program evaluations, and regional ac- 
creditation evaluations 

• Perceptions concerning possible future 
trends obtained through conversations with 
local and state vocational leaders, area 
supervisors, or university and college 
personnel 

• Information on present and projected 
employment gathered from government, 
business, civic, and community sources 

• Information on current happenings in the 
vocational field and future curriculum trends 
provided by state deoartment personnel 

• Information on program strengths and 
weaknesses as revealed through conversa- 
tions with past graduates and employers of 
past graduates 

• Information on current conditions in the field 
provided by officers and leaders in voca- 
tional and professional organizations 

3. The long-range plan should indeed provide for the 
general direction of the vocational-technical pro- 
grarr for the next three to five years. This allows 
for continuity in the work of carrying out the plan 
and prevents too much emphasis being placed 
on the shifts of pressure that may take place 
month by month or year by year. 
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Conversely, however, plans in detail should on- 
ly be made for the next year (or perhaps two 
years). A year's^ detailed plan provideii the 
thorough guidelines needed (1) to undertake and 
supervise all the activities required to reach the 
objectives for that particular year and (2) to 
evaluate progress as the effort continues. At the 
end of each year, the teacher and the commit- 
tee with which he/she is working can review the 
year's progress toward the agreed-upon goals. 
They can then modify or adjust the long range 
plan somewhat, if this seems necessary or 
desirable, and can add anothe. year's plans to 
the end of the long-range plan. 

If the total three- to five-yea^ plan were drawn out 
in complete detail, it would become far too inflex- 
ible and would not readily permit the change and 
rethinking that tend to keep it fresh and vital. 
Although it might appear logical to construct a 
total long-range plan 'n detail, in actuality this tac- 
tic would be self-defeating to the real progress 
of the vocational-technical program. 

4. The answer is, of course, that the vocational- 
technical teacher cannot see into the future and 
will not be able to make perfect plans for the pro- 
gram of three years hence. What is needed is not 
a crystal ball but a clear insight into the problem. 
A Ouija board is much less helpful than a great 
store of information. 

Part of that information should be from the im- 
mediate past, describing where the program 
came from and how it has been developing. 



Another vital part of the information (and this 
should not be simply taken for granted) is about 
the present. What are the characteristics of the 
program today? Who are the students? What are 
present occupational conditions and needs? 
From these sources, intelligent assumptions can 
be made about the next few years. 

Observing the patterns'that have developed from 
the past through the present allows you to pro- 
ject those same patterns into the future with at 
least some degree of confidence. Assume, for in- 
stance, that the enrollment in the school has been 
growing at a steady rate for the last several years 
and there are no data that indicate any probable 
change in conditions in the community. As a 
result, you could assume that in three years the 
enrollment will probably be higher than it is now. 

Of course, there may be some sudden and un- 
foreseen shift in population (great numbers of 
people may leave the community because the 
main industry in town has fallen upon hard times), 
but the teacher/planner cannot be expected to 
predict that. 

Backed up by a great deal of solid evidence and 
hard facts, the teacher can make some very valid 
assumptions about the future— not perfect 
perhaps, but certainly much better than guesses 
and good enough to form the basis of a strong 
long-range plan for the vocational-technical 
program. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the self-check items should have covered the same ma- 
jor points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, Developing Long-Range Program Plans, pp. 6-10, 
or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 
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Activity 



For information on devices that can help you prepare and organize an effec- 
tive long-range plan, read the following information sheet. 



PREPARING A LONG-RANGE PLAN 



The key to long-range planning is to start with 
some assumptions about what you want ycur voca- 
tional-technical program to look like in three to five 
years and then to follow four steps: 

1. Gather information about the community. 

2. Search out information on occupational supply 
and demand. 

3. Set future program goals. 

4. List the activities for reaching the f^oals. 

Once you have worked with your advisory commit- 
tee, administrator, state department or university 
personnel, and others to set realistic goals, you 
should be ready to prepare the actual written long- 
range plan. To aid you in planning, there are a 
number of charts and forms you can use to struc- 
ture the step-by-step development of the plan: time 
planning chart, resource planning chart, activities 
outline, and procedural planning chart. 

Time Planning Chart 

A time planning chart similar to the one in sample 2 
can help you schedule when work on a goal should 
be started and when the goal should be accom- 
plished. While this and subsequent samples use the 
diesel mechanics program as an example, the 
samples can be applied to all occupational 
specialties. 



Once the program goals have been identified, they 
have to be translated into specific program objec- 
tives. On the time planning chart in sample 2, the 
numbers representing the three program objectives 
are entered in the left-hand column. 

The starting and target dates have been entered 
under the appropriate semesters. The starting date 
is that time when you will actually begin the action 
steps to accomplish the goal. The target date is the 
date when you hope to have accomplished your pro- 
gram goals. Remember, everything cannot be ac- 
complished at one time or by one person. You may 
need to share responsibilities with other staff 
members. 

The overall purpose of this procedure is to allow 
you to consider the starting and target dates in light 
of your potential work load and that of other depart- 
ment personnel. The chart is not plotted in detail but 
functions as a point of reference for further planning. 

Since it is unlikely that you will be able to start and 
end all action steps at the same time, the time plan- 
ning chart allows you to plan your work and rearrange 
the work load to make the job feasible. By juggling 
the starting dates and target dates for each program 
objective, you will be able to spread your work load 
more evenly and have it mesh with the work loads 
of other staff members. 

Resource Planning Chart 

Sample 3 provides an example of one method of 
planning for the additional resources you need in 
order to implement a program objective. The exam- 
ple used is limited in its scope. If one were going 
to add an entire program, such as a diesel mechanic 
training program, the extent of the planning would 
be much greater. 

In addition to equipment costs, you would have 
the costs of additional teaching staff and an entire 
laboratory to consider. Quite likely you would also 
have expenses for such services as consultants' 
fees and architectural fees. However, regardless of 
the size and scope of a program objective, the pro- 
cedure for planning for the additional resources re- 
mains basically the same. 
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SAMPLE 3 











Sampia Parts 

Ring cabinet i ) 
Diaselef^gihe^parts 

Inventory supplies 
Parts catalog 
Stepladder 


100,00 
20.00 


1 1 I 

$ 1,304.50 


Staff 






Teaching assistant (Vi time) 


6,000.00 


6,000.00 


FaciiWM 






Shelves for storage 

Brick wall 

Bench and counter 


25.00 
375.00 
200.00 


600.00 


Services 






Custodian (V4 time) 


3,000.00 


a.000.00 


GRAND TOTAL 




$10,904.50 



Activities Outline 

An activities outline i3 a very simple listing of the 
activities or action s:eps that need to be accom- 
plished in order to muet a specific program objec- 
tive When you first generate this list of activities, the 
order is not critical The important point is that ♦he 
steps listed constitute what actually needs to be 
done 

The breakdown of objectives into action steps is 
usually completed as part of the detailed planning 
for only one or two years of the long-range plan If 
an objective involves a whole service area and 
several faculty members, you would also need to 
designate who would be carrying out each of the ac- 
tion steps After all the steps have been identified, 
It IS then helpful to sequence them in thp order in 
which they will be cari.ed out. Listing the action steps 
enables you to estimate the work required to ac- 
complish a particular objective 



For program goals and objectives involving few 
steps, you may wish to combine the breakdown of 
activities and the dates for completing the steps on 
one chart (see sample 4) If this chart is used, the 
need for a separate procedural chart is eliminated 

Procedural Planning Charts 

Next. It IS important to decide when the action 
steps are to be taken Basically, what we are talk- 
ing about IS time You can't do everything at once, 
but It IS amazing what you can accomplish by 
spreading your efforts over a period of time You can 
organize your efforts by simply developing a plan- 
n^^g calendar or by using a systems approach, such 
as a flow chart or Gantt chart A 12-month planning 
calendar is useful for planning because it is simple 
and easy to use 
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On a planning calendar, the months in which 
each step is to occur are indicated, as illustrated in 
sample 5. A planning calendar is limited to indicating 
critical events in the project, not continuing progress. 

The Gantt chart is particularly effective in show- 
ing processes that must be completed over a span 
of time. On the Gantt chart, you indicate the sched- 
uled beginning and completion dates of each activi- 
ty, connect the two marks, and label the time line. 



The activities should be organized from top to bot- 
tom on the chart in the order of the beginning date 
(see sample 6). 

If a large number of activities (usually over ten) 
must be completed in order to achieve a goal, you 
should consider using a flow chart. Flow charts 
clearlv illustrate the order in which activities are to 
occurl and dates for the completion of each activity 
are added to each box. Examples of types of flow 
charts are shown in sample 7. 



SAMPLE 4 





«au»n<wl»<Htf 4 ilill& n. > l w tiMyNriy cur 
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SAMPLE 5 

12-MONTH PLANNING CALENDAR 



steps 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


D«c. 


Jan. 






April 


May 


,Junt 


1 


X 






















X 


2 


X 


X 






















3 


X 








X 
















4 




X 


X 




















5 




X 


















X 




6 




X 




















X 


7 


X 












X 












8 




X 


















X 




9 


1 
1 








X 


X 


X 
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SAMPLE 6 

GANTT CHART 



1 

July 



2 
Aug. 



3 

S«pt. 



4 

Oct. 



Nov. 



6 
DtC. 



7 
Jm. 



10 

AprtI 



11 



12 
JUM 



Qtthttccuirlcuium materials 



Visit local distritnjtor 
and parts company 



Develop equipment specification list 



Prepare lesson plans 



Order equiprnent 



Teach unit 



Evaluate unit 




SAMPLE 7 

TYPES OF FLOW CHARTS 



Unttr Scqtf^nct of AstlvttiM 





Evaluation Component 

The final element in the planning process- 
evaluation— is too frequently treated as an after- 
thought brought about by someone or some group 
asking. "What is that program accomplishing?" 
Then, typically, steps must be taken to gather data 
to assess what is really happening. Obviously, ap- 
proaching evaluation in this manner makes it difficult 
to be thorough or efficient. 

If evaluation is coobidered as part of the long- 
range planning process, provision can be made for 
gathering evaluation data during the actijn steps. 
This allows appropriate modification of the program 
to be made continually throughout the process, as 
well as at the end. Approaching evaluation 'n this 
way may save you a great deal of time and effort and 
may be extremely valuable in helping you to reach 
your desired goals. 

In assembling the evaluation component of the 
long-range plan, you will want to consider the fo .ow- 
ing questions: 



• What data should be gathered? 

• What evaluation activities should be used? 

• What should be the timetable for executing 
various evaluation activities 

• What records and reports should be 
maintained? 

Evaluation should be a continual process 
throughout the period during which the long-range 
plan is in effect.^ Periodically, perhaps at the end 
of each school year, you should review the evalua- 
tion data and ask such questions as the following: 

• What progress has been made on the long- 
range plan? 

• How can the various phases of the work be 
made more effective? 

• What nfKxlifications need to be made in the plan 
in light of the data? 



3 To gam skill tn evaluating your vocauonal program, you may wish to 
refer to Module A-11. Evaluate Your VocatX)nai Program 



r 

I Activity 



Select a program withm your occupational service area with which you are 
familiar. Based on your present knowledge of the program you have selected, 
select one program goal for that area for use in developing a section of a 
long-range plan. (If you had actually been assigned the task of developing 
a long-range plan for a real program in an actual school or college, you would 
need to obtain input and information from a variety of sources. For this prac- 
tice activity, simply use your familiarity with the purposes and needs of the 
program you have selected to generate your goal and. from it, the long-range 
plan.) 




Develop a section of a long-range plan to achieve the selected goal. This 
will involve completing the following steps: 

• Generate two to three program objectives to achieve the goal you have 
identific^d. 

• Identify realistic target dates for the implementation of the goal and for 
the start and completion of tne work on each objective. You may use 
the Time Planning Worksheet, p. 26. to guide you in determining the 
dates. 

• Select one 3* the specific objectives you have generated, and identify 
the resources (e.g.. facilities, equipment, services, staff) needed to 
achieve th»s objective. You may use the Resource Planning Worksheet, 
p. 27. to guide you in completing this step. 

• Identify the activities or action steps needed to accomplish the objec- 
tive you have selected. If people other than you will be involved, indicate 
who IS to be responsible for each activity. You may use the Activity Plan- 
ning Worksheet, p. 28. for this task. 

• Identify the order in which the action steps should occur. Depending 
on the activities, you may wish to use the Activities and Procedural 
Worksheet, p. 28; the 12-Month Planning Calendar Worksheet, p. 29; 
the Gantt Planning Worksheet, p. 30, and/or a flow chart. 
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Program Goal: 
Program Objectives: 



TIME PLANNING WORKSHEET 



ObjecMves 



Present Year 



2nd Year 



3rd Year 



1st 
term 



2nd 
term 



1st 
term 



2nd 
term 



1st 
term 



2nd 
term 
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PS 



RESOURCE PLANNING WORKSHEET 



Program Obiective: 



ERIC 



Hems 



Equipment 



Staff 



Facilities 



Services 



GRAND TOTAL 



Estimated 
Cost 



27 r> 



Total 



ACTIVITY PLANNING WORKSHEET 



Program Objective: 

Action Steps or Activities: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 



ACTIVITIES AND PROCEDURAL WORKSHEET 



Program Objective: 



Activity 
Sequence 


Action Steps or Activities to 
Accomplish Objectives 


Completion Dates 


Staff Member 


Earliest 


Latest 


Actual 
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12-MONTH PLANNING CALENDAR WORKSHEET 



Steps 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


1 


























2 


























3 
























• 


4 


























5 


























6 


























7 


























o 


























9 


























10 


























11 


























12 
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GANTT PLANNING WORKSHEET 



1 

July 



2 
Aug, 



3 

Sept. 



4 
Oct. 



5 
Nov. 



6 
Dec. 



7 
Jan. 



8 
Feb. 



9 

March 



10 
April 



11 

May 



12 
June 




After you have developed your partial long-range plan, arrange to have your 
resource person review and evaluate your wo''k. Give him/her the Long-Range 
Planning Checklist, p. 31. to use in evaluating your plan. 
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Name 



LONG-RANGE PLANNING CHECKLIST 

Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to in^ ate that 
each I the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



Date 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In developing a section of a long-range plan, the teacher: 

1 . selected a program goal that is: 



program 

b. realistic (attainable) 



complishment of the goal 

3. identified realistic starting and completion dates for achieving the goal 

4. identified a series of activities or action steps that are: 

a. relevant to the selected objectives 



b. realistic (attainable) 

allowed a sufficient am( 
tion step 



events in the plan 



7. included a flow chart or other chart indicating a logical progression 
of activities . < 









1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


1 1 i 




n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


□ 


m 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ I 


B 


□ 


□ 


°l 


H 


□ 


□ 


□ i 

i 




□ 


□ 


□ 


B 


□ 


□ 




ii 


□ 


□ 


□ 





objective 

Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, review the material in the information sheet, Preparing a Long-Range Plan, pp 18-25, revise 
your plan accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




' For a definition of ^'actual teaching situation." see the inside back cover 
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NOTES 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Develop Long-Range Program Plans (A-9) 



Name 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 
plicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



I 
I 

I 
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In developing the long-range program plans, the teacher: 

1 . identified long-range goals for the program 

2 obtained input from the advisory committee 



3. kept administrators informed about the long-range plan- 
ning process and secured their cooperation 

4, worked cooperatively with other faculty members 



The goals on which the long-range program plans were 
based: 

5. were significant to the development of the program . , 

6. were consistent with: 

a. national and local data on occupational supply and de- 
mand 



b. students' interests . . 

c. existing evaluation data 



7. were consistent with other long-range plans for the occupa- 
tional specialty, service area, and institution 



8. were realistic (attainable) 



The long-range program plans include: 
9. goals and specific objectives for a time span of three to 
five years 

10. detailed pl^^nning for a time span of one to two years, 
including: 

a. a time schedule 

b. flow chart or progress chart 

c. required resources list 

d. activities to achieve the goals 

1 1 , clearly defined starting and completion dates for each goal 











□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 

u 


1 1 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


1 — I 

u 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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12. 


a budget for required additional resources that includes: 
a. the items necessary to achieve the goals 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

LI 


1 — 1 

u 




b it6m costs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. categorical and total costs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d. realistic priorities for acquiring the resources 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. 


a series of activities or action steps that are: 

a. relevant to the specific objectives 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. sufficient to achieve the specific objectives 


□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 




p rAAQniir^HlA in tAririQ nf tho smmint nf timn sllnuunH tn 

V/. 1 wClOLII ICII./IW III IwflllD ^1 U i w dlilULIIIl ^1 IKHw dllUVVwU 1^ 

complete each activity or action step 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14. 


a calendar or chart indicating when each of the action steps 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


15. 


evaluation procedures that identity: 
a. the data to be gathered . . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. simple evaluation procedures to be used 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. the timetable of evaluation events ... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



I 

f 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what addi- 
tional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 



I 
I 

1 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to heio you gain competency in a 
dSS^Si area ^dero. important to teaching sue- 
S A mSuie is made up of a series of leamingexpen- 
Ss. some providing ^ackgrourKl in» 
vidinq practice experierwes, and others combming tfiwe 
So SSonT Completing these experiences .should en- 
3Se y^to aSe the'^termln.l objective m the hn^ 
leaminq expenence. The final experience in each module 
alwTs rSSSes\Si to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
ttSXtion when you are an intern a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures . , 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
K er'e^uc^t^JnVogram. You need Jo t^e onty^e 
modules covering skills that you do not already pos^ 
Similarty you need not complete any learning ex^nence 
;Shi a module if you already have the skill needed to 
SpliSeT^l^erefore, t^efore taking any module you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction. (2) the ob^- 
tives list^ on p 4, (3) the overviews preceding each leam- 
Teii^ence' and (4) the final experience. After «>mp^^^ 
,ng youTpresent needs and competences witti the infonna- 
S you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
obiectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus can omit those learning expenences 

. That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning expenence in 
ord3r to "test out" . 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 

time 



When you are ready to complete the final "earning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
mTe ttie necessary a-angements with your resource per- 
If youS, Mplete the final experience success- 
S mit with your resource person ar.d arrange to (1) 
reSaX expenence or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sSns of thbmodule or other related activities suggested 
b^your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
fmal expenence. 

notions for recycling are also available in each of the 
SSnino expJiSces preceding the final experience. Any 
^e STnot meet me minimum level of perlomiance 
rSjuir^ tomeet an objective, you and your resource per- 
mSuo select activrties to help you rea^ compe- 
Snc! %SSuld involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
preXusi Sapped, (2) repeating activiti^g) '"9suF^ 
o ementan/ resources or completing additional activities 
suiSeS^e resource person, (4) designing your own 
feS explirience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology ^.^ 
ActutI T»«*lnQ situation: A situation in which you are 
aS Sn?with and responsible for teaching sec- 
o'SS/cJSoScondary. vocatkxiaJstudcmte^- other 
cuoattonal to-ainees. An intern, a student teacher, an m- 
STteX. or other occupatkxial trainer wouW^ 
Sling in an actual teaching situat«a « yo" do ~» 
h^aveaccess to an actual teaching smjatKxi when you a^e 
tSg me module, you can compete the modute up to Je 
Sal learning experience. You would then complete the 
finll le3e^ence later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching srtuatton). 
Attemat* Activity or F««tt)«*: An item that may substl- 
SSriS^Siems that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occuptional Specialty: A specific area of prei^at|on 
within a vocational service area (e^g..tf^^^ ar^ 
Trade and Industrial Educatwn '"duded occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tncity.. ^ , „ 

ODtlonal Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
?uSbut mat IS designed to supplement and ennch the 
required items in a learning expenence. 
Resourv* Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
t7onTp^ranUe^g.,theprofessor,instniCtor,administra^^ 
nstmSSarsup^i^isor cooperating/supervising/class- 
rcSm teacher, orTraining supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). 

Student- The person who is receiving occupational in- 
ftS'in a sSondary, postsecondary, or other training 

program. . 
vocational Service Area: A major vocational fieW^agr.- 
cultural education, business and office education, rmrtcet- 
mg and distributive educalon, health occupatior^ educa- 
tion home economics education, industnal arts education. 

tSnical education, or trade ?nd industnal education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

poor: The teacher is unable to perlomi this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perlomi it. 
Fair- The teacher is unable to perlomi this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perlomi it. 
Good: The teacher is able to perlomi this skill m an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perlomi this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Bas«cl TMch«r Education Modules 



K2 Condwot a OommmKy Surwy 

fWpoft lha FkidlnQs d a CouMwuolijf Survey 

M Of9irtte an Oocupiilenil AMonr CommMiee 

M Maimrtn aw OoCM paMonti Ad jiOfy C ommittee 

Ai4 Oavflop PfOQnM Oolie and Obfedives 

A-7 Conduct an OeoupaMnal Analyels 

M Develop a Couraa ol Sludy 

Oevslop UwvUanga fwyim Rene 

A-10 Conduct a Sludini F0low4>p Saidy 

A-11 Evaiuaia YourVocaiionalProorim 

CaitQOfy 9: inalniclhif^ nafming 

^1 DUifinlna Neadt and IniMeeii o( Students 

Develop Siudont Pertonnence Obfcjtivee 

»3 Develop a umiollnaauction 

M Devolop a Imon Wen 

M Select SMdont moirucdonet Materlele 

>6 Prepve Teaehsr-Madt metrucdonel Maierleis 

CitaMfv C* IfialnielloMl ExacutkMi 

c-1 OlractReld Tripe 

C<2 Conduct OfOup Diicu(alone> Penal Discuaelons. end Symposiums 

&3 Employ Brainelonnlng. Buzz Oroup. tnd Question Box Techniquet 

C4 Oeect Saidenii In InalnjctinQ Ottier Students 

C<6 Employ SlmolMion Technlquee 

0« Guide Saidant Study 

C-7 Direct Sludsnt U*)orslofy Experience 

&8 Olrsct Students In Applying Prot)lenvSoMng Tschnique$ 

C« Employ the Prelect Ms«K)d 

C-10 Introduce e Lesson 

C-11 Summarize e Usson 

C-12 Employ Orel Questlonino Technioues 

C-13 Employ RelnKvoement Technique 

C-14 Provide Ins^niction for Slower and More Capat>l« Leamsrs 

C-15 Present en Wuttraied Talk 

C-16 Oemonstreie s Manipulative Skill 

C-17 Demonstrete a Concep; or Principle 

C-lft IndMduakze Instruction 

C-19 Employ the Teem TeechinQ Approach 

Use Sublet Mener Experts to Present Information 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boerds and exhibits 

022 Present information with Models. Real Ot>)ecu. and Ftannel Boards 

C-23 Present Informatics with Overtwad and Opaque Matenal* 

C<24 Present Information with FUmstrips and Slides 

C-2S Prsssnt Information with Fttms 

028 Prssent Information with Audio Becordinos 

C<27 Prssent Inforrmition with Televised and Videouped Materiats 

028 Employ Prograiomed Instruction 

C-29 Present Informatton with the Chalkt)oard and Flip Chan 

Catag xy D: inatnictlonal Evaluation 
D-1 Establish Student Pertonnance Critsria 

D>2 ,\ssess Student Perlormance' Knowledge 

CV3 > leess Student Performsnce: AttKudes 

D-4 A sees Student Performance. SUlis 

D Aermine Student Orades 

OS EvsHjate Your Instructional Effsctiver>e$<'. 

Catagory E: Inatnictional Managamant 

E-1 Proied Instructional Rssource Needs 

E-2 Manags Your Budgeting and Rsporting Responsibiittles 

E-3 Anrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Fadltties 

E-4 fylalntaln a Filing System 

E-S Provide for Student Safsty 

E-e Provide for the Fkst AM Needs of StudenU 

E-7 Assist Students In Developing Seff*Discipl(ne 

E-e Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-0 Mw^age the Vocational Laboratory 

E-10 Combet Problems of Studsnt Chemical U»e 



Catagory F: Qukianco 

F-1 Gather Studsnt Data Using Formal Oata-Coltectlon Techniques 
Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
Use Conferences to Help Meet Student N-edt 
Provkle Information on Educationel and Career Opportunities 
Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



F.2 
F^ 
F-4 



0-1 OavHQp 
G4 



PlM for YoMT VoeaHonri Program 



laP f aasoOYogf^ 

^ , , . la f iaai a ii Your \ _ ^ 

Pffpara Dlipliiia la ^vaaiala Yavr Va^aHona' ^fograin 
Pfipira Maaa lliiMM 4M AiiUia OMoimlni Your Vooa^ 

OoncafniNB ^diff Vooaioiial ^yogfaia 
0-7 CotidMOta wOpawH aaia 
0*B ^Mtaftc eridi MbmMpw af INa 
Om Wortc aMi BiMa and Laoil 

0- 10 ObUlft yifiBit iBaat Yaar Vocnional ftoQfam 

^aiapaff ft* vvavvvnai vnisam 

n* I Diviwp a roraonai owaMpvT voncaneng 
Vooatfanfltf Btadaat OvgM^iatflona 
ErttMfoh a Vo e tfUaH t»ida« OiMnl t aifon 
Piapaia Vacadoyi Biadii it 0>gyfaifon Mai^ ^ ^^y*f^ 
H-4 AuM VaaadafMl BludMt OrgaalMlfan Mmbara In Developing and 
rmwiwna m Teeny rre^aw w n^f^w 

Sv^mm Ao<»ldaaoliia V aaai » ial»udont09>"iiadon 
Quida ParWpada n In Vooman tt faidont Organliadon Contreie 
Caiagofy k IH^atMBlBiMl MbIb br^ 9Bvalo|pMBiH 

nssp vpw^eie rwssamvy 

1^ Serve Your TaachtoB ftolm'"" 

1^ DevafopanMMParaonaSfMosophyolEducatton 

M Serve fha Bodool and OoTMitunity 

^ Obtain a BuktMa TaaoMr^ Position 

1^ Provide Litooraiory Cj i p wfon o ao for Prospective Teachers 

1- 7 Plan itte Biudsnt Tea^ting Cxpsrlsnoe 
^8 Supervfee Studsnt Taaohera 

Catagory J: CoordNMtton or O oparatlvt Education 
J-1 Establish QMldeNnee for Yor^r Cooperative Vocattonel Program 
J-2 MMsge the ABsndanoe. Trt^tltrs. and Termlnetlons o( Cooq Students 
Enroll Studsms In Your Co^ Program 
Secure TraMng Biettons for Your C^ Progrem 
J-5 Piece Co^ Students on the Job 
J-6 Develop the Training AbBty of OrvtheJob Instructors 
J-7 Coordinate On«»Job Instructfon 
J4 Eveiueie Coop Students' Orv4he>fob Perfomiance 
J-0 Prepve tor Studente' ffolaiad Instniction 
J-10 Supsrviee en t:*r<ployer>Employee Appreciation Event 
Catagory Hwplamatttlng Cowpaf t> c y4laaad Education (CBE) 

K-3 
K-4 




Prepare Yourself for CBE 
Organize the Conisnt for a CBE Progrsm 
Orgenlze Your Oasa Lab to Install CBE 
Provide Instructfonel Meisrtafo for CBE 
MMiage tfw Deify ffoutinee of Your CBE Program 
Guide Your Studsnts Through the CBE Program 



'Vt?^ t: SarvkHi ttudaniB with Spadal/ExcaptionAI Naada 

L-1 ^>repere Yourself to Serw Exoepifonel Students 

L-2 K enttfy and DIegnoee Exoeptionel Studsnts 

L-3 Plk.^ tnstnjctlon for Excsptfonsl Students 

L-4 Provkto Appropriais Instructfonsl Maisrials for ExcsptionsI Students 

L-5 htodify the Learning Environment for Exoeptkxtal Students 

L-« Promote Post f^ocupfjtnot of Excsptfonsl Students 

L-7 Uss tnslructtontf Technk)use to Meet the Nesds o< Exceptimal Students 

L-8 Improve Your Communlcotlon SUie 

L-g Aseees ths Progreee of Excepcionel Students 

L-10 Counsel Excspttonii Student* wKh Peisonet-Sodai Problems 

L-1 1 Assbt Exceptfonal StudsnU in Developing Career .>tannlng SkIOs 

L-12 PrepM Exoeptionel Students for Empfoy^^blHty 

L-13 Promote Your Vocattonel f>rDgrsm wUh Exu^onai Students 
Catagory M: AaaMng itudanta In linproving Thair Baafc SIdlu 

M-1 Assist Students In Achieving Basle Beading Skills 

M-2 Assist Studsnts In Developing Tschnlcel Reeding Skills 

M^ Assist Studsnts In Improving Their Writing SkUts 

M~4 Assist Studsnts In (mprovfng Thsir Orel Communication SkHls 

M<6 Assist Students In Improving Thsir «4«:h Skills 

M-6 Assist Students In Improving Their Survival SkiXs 
Catagory N: Taachlng AdultB 

N-1 Pfepere to Work wWi /dult Learners 

'N-2 Market en Adult Educstfon Program 
Deter te Individual Training Nseds 

HA Plan it»itruction for Adults 

N-5 Manege the AduM lnstn>ctlonsl Process 

N-6 Evakjete the Performsnce of Adims 



RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Quide to Uaitig Parformanca-Baaed Taachar Education Matariala 
Rasourca Paraon Quida to Using Pdfformanca-Baaad Taachar Education Materials 
Quida to tha Impiamantation of Parformanca^asod Teachar Education 

Parformanca>Basad Taachar Education: Ttw Stata of tha Art, Qanaral Education and Vocational Education 
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